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the basic structure of the community had been and was and to explain the dynamics of its behavior; and by the well-financed investigation of the Negro problem made by Gunnar Myrdal and his associates, which was published in 1944 under the title An American Dilemma.
The Atomic Era
The many contributions of the natural scientists to the war effort pale before the dramatic dominance of their chief creation, the atomic bomb. Yet even apart from this final fruit of scientific enterprise, the unparalleled mobilization of scientific talent proved its military worth. The need for marshalling scientific resources for total war was evident from the start. So too was the imperative necessity for saving time, for the Axis powers enjoyed at least a two-year start in the development of instruments of warfare. Thus in June, 1940, even before the first conscription, the Office of Scientific Research and Development, headed by Dr. Van-nevar Bush, began to mobilize and consolidate science for the war effort.
The war only slightly advanced scientific knowledge on the theoretical level. Research in such problems as the nature of growth and development and the source of cosmic rays remained at almost a standstill. The great emphasis was on the speedy and effective application of existing knowledge. Secrecy surrounded the application and perfection of discoveries even in the field of medicine, lest the enemy profit. Scientific and technological work during the war, however, helped tie theory and practice more intimately together. Competent authorities believed that in time the new instruments developed in the war might be useful in advancing general theory.
Chemistry played a leading role, especially in the development of techniques for rapid and enormous production of synthetic rubber, fibers, and plastics, and the use of DDT, penicillin, and blood plasma. Medicine experienced important advances in malarial control, in surgery and psychiatry. In aviation, and subsequently in naval science, the naost dazzling and important advance was the development of radar. The radar wave became man's super eye. It enabled him to observe the outline of terrain despite darkness, clouds, mists, or fog. It lengthened fee range of the human eye to a hundred miles, and in thus extending man's senses and powers proved of incalculable advantage in combat. Only